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96 THE EDITOR. 

The Editor. 

THERE is a good deal of talk lately on the decline of the magazine. 
Someone says the modern periodical's tendency is toward " a sort of 
monthly edition de luxe of Tit Bits." Everywhere we see this struggle 
to be original, queer and interesting in a highly colored sort of way which 
soon develops into a fatal kind of journalistic yellow fever. 

Brush and Pencil is very young and modest, but it has aspirations. 
It does not care so much for the latest as it does for the best; and, so far 
as it can, it hopes to present the important events in American art in as 
instructive and attractive a manner as possible. It stands for good taste, 
and hopes to be an influence in this vast sea of ugliness for better things 
and higher standards. It is not hunting for names unless something 
worth the reading comes before them. Brush and Pencil can never 
expect to compete with the daily press in news-giving, gossip or specu- 
lations, but it does hope to realize some of its ideals by dealing with the 
quieter and more refined sentiments, in suggestions of repose and peace- 
fulness, and by the creation of an atmosphere of the library and studio 
which will for a time supplant the noise and grime of the office and the 
curbstone. 




GIRL IN WHITE, BY MAUDE WILSON. 
Water Color Exhibition. 



